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, - puRHeM, N.C. 
Conscience on Campus 


A recovery of conscience on campus can come by no way 
of piling on or tightening up the rules, any more than by 
taking rules away; for the rules touch only the outer person. 
Nor will it help much for a student to start a program of 
moral gymnastics, a private Operation Bootstraps, if the 
heart he has for it is only to make himself better. The end 
result for a student who takes on such a discipline is self- 
conscious, self-righteousness, with a heavy self still on his 
hands, far from the spontaneous and easy grace of true 
virtue. He will be repeating, in the small, the disillusioning 
experience of Paul, and Luther, and Wesley, that to try to 
achieve goodness for one’s self, by hard moral work, is a 
self-defeating process. ‘‘“Good works do not make a good 
man, but a good man does good works,”’ as Luther put it. 
‘ If there is any lesson to be learned from Christian ethics, 
as from psychological studies of motivation, it is that moral- 
ity, as much as immorality, is the fruit or result of a certain 
kind of inner faith. Everything depends upon the object of 
faith, what is supremely loved and cherished, what is at the 
secret altar of affection. 


—WALDO BEACH, in Conscience on Campus, an interpretation of Christian 
Ethics for college life. Just published by Association Press, New York. 
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Official 
Pronouncements 


are all that are desired in an authori- 


tarian church. . . 


But... 


In a church dependent on a rep- 
resentative form of government free 
interchange of ideas and opinions 
is essential. 

Where can these unofficial views 
be discussed exceps,in the independ- 
ent Church Papers? 7 


Church Paper 
Week... 


is April 20-27! Will your support 


at this crucial time make possible: 


1. A free and independent voice to 


challenge the status quo; 


2. A symbol of hope of ultimate 
reunion of American Presbyte- 
rianism; 

3. A the U. S. 


Church that will dare to come 


publication in 


to grips with vital issues; 


4. A medium in which your deep 


concerns can be voiced? 


The Presbyterian 
Outlook... 


is Your Church Paper. Support 
it with your $5 subscription re- 
newal, Will you also take on a 
personal project of securing § or 
10 or 25 mew subscriptions at the 
special introductory rate of $1 


for 18 issues? 


The Presbyterian Outlook 
1 North Sixth St., Richmond 19, Va. 











Letters to the Editors 





To Be Remembered in 1961 Convention 





The Goal of Union 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I have just read, with profound interest 
and appreciation, the report of the Cen- 
tennial Committee to the 1958 General 
Assembly (OUTLOOK, Mar. 17). We may be 
thankful that “Our Presbyterian Heritage 
and Mission” is the recommended theme, 
calling us not only to look back on history 
but also to look forward to future oppor- 
tunities. The report wisely emphasizes 
the enlarging of our horizons and the vivi- 
fying of our sense of fellowship with other 
Presbyterian and Reformed Churches 
throughout the world. 

This is certainly not the time for self- 
complacency but rather for humble reded- 
ication as we ask for God’s leading in the 
challenging years before us. We need to 
be ever aware of open doors and new 
vistas. We must keep in our church a 
youthful spirit of pioneering and adven- 
ture. It would indeed be tragic if the Cen- 
tennial program should make us want to 
freeze the present moment. Let the ob- 
servance prepare us for the vital changes 
that are essential to growth and larger 
service. “In such a way as to strengthen 
our sense of unity with the Calvinistic 
family, and through it with the Ecumeni- 
eal Church.” As part of this effort we 
should certainly keep alive the issue of 
Presbyterian union in America, praying 
for the day when we may become one 
national Presbyterian family. 

A recent study by the National Council 
of Churches Bureau of Research and Sur- 
vey shows that 96.9% of Presbyterian, U.S., 
church members live in the Southern re- 
gion, 3.0% in the North Central region, 
1% in the Western region, and 0.0% in 
the Northeastern region. The correspond- 


ing percentages in the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, are 10.2%, 39.6%, 14.5%, 


and 35.8%, indicating that it is already 
a strong national denomination. We are 
a vigorous regional church but we can 
hardly extend further the geographical 
boundaries of our Assembly without run- 
ning into serious competition with Pres- 
byterian, USA, churches. Soon there will 
come into being an even more widely- 
representative national denomination, the 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

Two serious questions press upon us as 
we prepare for the Centennial Year. First: 
can we as a church of the Southland im- 
plement in presbyteries and local churches 
the high ideals of inter-racial brotherhood 
that recent General Assemblies have pro- 
claimed? Second: Should we reconsider 
the direction in which we are moving, so 
that Southern Presbyterianism may be- 
come an integral part of American Pres- 
byterianism? Both questions impose a 
crucial choice: saving our life to lose 
it, or losing our life to save it. 

FRANK W. PRICE. 

Missionary Research Library, New York. 

NOTE—Dr. Price, a long-time mis- 
sionary to China, a member of Lexington 


Presbytery, was Moderator of the 1953 
General Assembly. 


e 
Services Abroad 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

In answer to numerous requests I have 
pleasure in sending you a list of Presby- 
terian or inter-denominational Protestant 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond 
Publishers Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. 


Telephone MIlton 9-1371; night, ELgin 3-5554. 


15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 


services held in English in some of the 
major tourist cities of Europe. 


American Protestant Services (Non-Epis. 


copalian) 

Paris: The American Church, 65 Quaj 
d’Orsay 

Berlin: The American Church, Onkel- 


Tom-Strasse, West Sector 
Bonn: Stimson Memorial Chapel, Plitters.- 
dorf near Bad Godesberg and Bonn 


Church of Scotland Services (American 
visitors welcome) 

AMSTERDAM: English Reformed Church, 
Begijnhof, 10:30 a.m. 

ROTTERDAM: Schiedamse Vest 121, 10:30 
a.m. 

Brussets: St. Andrews Church, 121, 
Chaussee de Vleurgat, Ixelles, 11:00 a.m, 

HampBure: Thomas-i-Becket Church, 10:30 
a.m. and 6:30 p.m. (joint with Church 
of England) 

Paris: The Scots Kirk, British Embassy, 
Cinema, 59 Avenue Hoche (near Etoile), 
10:30 a.m. 

GENEVA: Y.M.C.A. Conference Hall, 37 
quai Wilson, 10:30 a.m. 

LAUSANNE: Scots Kirk, Avenue de Ru- 
mine, 10:30 a.m. 

Rome: St. Andrew’s Church, 7 Via Venti 
Settembre, 11:00 a.m. 

Genoa: Anglican Church, Via Goito, Piaz- 
za Marsala, 2nd Sun. each month. Oc- 
tober-June, 11:00 a.m. 

Lisspon: Church of Scotland, Rua da Ar- 
riaga, 13, 11:00 a.m. 

GIBRALTAR: St. Andrews Church, 
a.m. 

MALTA: St. 
10:30 a.m. 

Maperra: Scots Kirk, Funchal, 10:30 a.m. 

MARCEL PRADERVAND, 
General Secretary. 
World Presbyterian Alliance, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


It’s a Hit! 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Please send me 100 copies of the Pres- 
byterian I. Q. (OuTI.ooK, Mar. 31) for use 
in our church. This quiz should convince 
people of their need for a church paper. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., Pastor. 


10:30 


Andrews Church, Valetta, 





100 copies. That’s a good deal!—S. C 
Pastor. ... And many others. 

NOTE—For rush delivery, 45¢ postage 
should be added. 





Keeping up with the 
CHARLOTTE ASSEMBLY— 
These Outlook reports: 
Feb. 24, Divorce and Remarriage 
Mar. 10, Christianity and Health 
Mar. 17, Christian Relations (1); 
1961 Centennial; Minister and 
His Work; Editorial Propaganda 
Effort; Commissioners: Ala., N.C. 
Mar. 24, Christian Relations (2); 
Overtures; General Council; Edi- 
torial: Overtures; Commissioners: 
Ky., Tex 
Mar. 31, United Churches; Propa- 
ganda Effort; Commissioners: 
Appl., Ark., Fla., W. Va. 
Apr. 7, Women’s Board; Stated 
Clerk Nominee; Lord’s Day; Com- 
missioners: Ga., La., Miss. 
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TWENTY PROTESTANT church women 
from 18 overseas countries are visiting 
churches in the U. S. before attending 
the Presbyterian Women’s Quadrennial 
meeting at Purdue University June 25- 
July 1. They are the guests of United 
and USA Presbyterian women. ... A 
BILL REQUIRING school districts to pro- 
vide transportation for parochial as well 
as public school children was killed in 
the New York State Senate. . . . SEVERAL 
HUNDRED North Carolina clergymen met 
recently in Durham in connection with a 
south-wide drive to encourage Negroes 
to register and vote. . . . TWELVE AD- 
VANCED doctoral students in religion from 
the Yale graduate school will assist fac- 
ulty members beginning next fall in 
teaching first-year seminarians in the 
Yale Divinity School. . . . THE Prespy- 
TERIAN, USA, Board of Christian Edu- 
cation was one of 16 religious groups 
joining with 16 other organizations in 
sponsorship of a booklet issued at the 
United Nations to promote the aims of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. . . . WiLtt1aM Howarp MELIsH 
and his father, John Howard Melish, 
long involved in difficulties at Holy 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., have been ordered to move out 
of the church rectory in 30 days or be 
evicted by the sheriff. FEDERAL 
Jupbce ArcHiE O. Dawson, of New 
York, recently criticized laymen and 
ministers involved in a suit challenging 
the merger of Congregational-Christian 
churches and the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. The church was formed 
last summer. He quoted St. Paul’s words 
about Christians taking their grievances 
tocourt. He said it was unfortunate that 
they should engage “in this long and 
expensive litigation” which is said to 
have amounted to between $500,000 and 
$1,000,000. . ARRANGEMENTS have 
been made, despite earlier disagreements, 
for Billy Graham to speak on an “‘educa- 
tional topic” at San Francisco State Col- 
lege May 20... . DisaGREEING with an 
earlier statement by a Catholic bishop, 
31 Protestant clergymen of Greater Port- 
land, Maine, have strongly endorsed bac- 
calaureate services sponsored by public 
schools. . THE DutcH REFORMED 
CuurcH of the Transvaal, South Africa, 
has denounced artificial insemination as 
“identical with adultery,” saying it is 
contrary to Holy Scripture and Christian 
ethics, 


BROAD-GAUGED $300,000 EFFORT 
IS URGED IN RADIO AND TV 


A far-reaching program in mass com- 
munications will be recommended to the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Assembly when it 
convenes in Charlotte April 24. Based 
on a two-year study, an ad interim report 
will call for an appropriation of $300,- 
000 a year beginning with the 1960 
budget. This would be designed to pro- 
vide for a program administered by the 
new and separate committee responsible 
for television, radio and audio-visual 
programs. 

A staff of at least five qualified per- 
sons in executive positions is urged for 
the operation that would center in At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Many Approaches 


The program would provide for radio 
and television series, it would offer helps 
from a library of available resources for 
use in local situations, it would publish 
an information bulletin, conduct work- 
shops and institutes to train ministers 
and others in the use of these resources, 
produce films and filmstrips on all phases 
of the church’s life and work, and be 
responsible for a comprehensive program 
in this area. 

The recommendations are offered to the 
Assembly on the basis of responses from 
1,512 questionnaires from a mailing to 
3,276 ministers in the church. Those 
responding called for a far greater effort 
in this field than has yet been made. 

The committee report and its recom- 
mendations are also based upon studies 
of the present effectiveness of media of 
mass communications. The report says: 

“The church that is to win people must 
go where the people are! The most likely 
place to find most Americans, except for 
working and sleeping, is before the chang- 
ing face of a television picture tube.” 

Other churches are moving into this 
field with large expenditures. 


Early Action Asked 


An arrangement is asked that would 


make available $50,000 from the 1959 
budget and the Assembly is urged to in- 
struct the Nominating Committee to name 
the new mass communications committee 
so that plans can get underway at the 
earliest possible date. 

The new committee would be closely 
tied-in with the major official operations 
of the church, with representatives named 
by the boards and agencies, plus others 
coming from the church-at-large. 

The investigation and study upon 
which the report is based were conducted 
by Robert W. Kirkpatrick of the faculty 
of Union Theological Seminary in Vir- 
ginia. The committee chairman is Arthur 
V. Gibson, of Atlanta. 


Laymen Like Pastors 
To Stay “In Their Place” 


MosiLeE, ALA. (RNS)—A group of 369 
Methodist laymen here protested the en- 
dorsement by 31 white Protestant clergy- 
men of a Negro ministers’ petition urging 
repeal of city ordinances requiring segre- 
gation on local buses. (OUTLOOK, Mar. 
24) 

In a resolution the laymen called the 
white ministers’ action a “violation of 
their places” in the white churches, and 
“hard to believe.” They also urged city 
officials to disregard the ministers’ en- 
dorsement. 

Recently the white clergymen approved 
a petition by 36 Negro ministers asking 
that seating on city buses be integrated. 
Among those backing the petition were 
17 Methodists, six Presbyterians, five 
Episcopalians, two Baptists and one Dis- 
ciples of Christ. 

A Baptist church in the city inserted 
an ad in a Mobile daily’s church page to 
endorse segregation soon after the Negro 
ministers presented their petition. 

“We believe the Bible teaches we 
should have the freedom of keeping the 
racial distinctions respectively separate, 








RESULTS FROM LUTHERAN EFFORTS 


Lutheranism is experiencing the most dramatic new birth of all denominations in 
the country, according to a recent issue of Time magazine. 
pouring in, attracted by billboards, magazine ads, TV programs and, in the Lutheran 
Hour, the most widely broadcast sermon cn radio (1,209 stations). . . . New congre- 
gations are springing up at the rate of one every 54 hours and there are by latest 
counts 7,379,819 Lutherans, nearly 2,000,000 more than ten years ago.” 


It says: ‘Converts are 














each maintaining its color and identity 
with pride, as God has providentially 
placed us,” he said, “No race ‘should 
impose itself upon another by forced in- 
tegration or unwittingly seek a social 
preference with another race.” 


U.S. G. A.—Charlotte 
Fraternal Delegates 


Fraternal delegates to and from the 
Presbyterian, U. S., General Assembly 
have been announced. These will extend 
greetings from the churches and agencies 
which they represent. 

To the Charlotte Assembly: 

Presbyterian, USA—J. Calvin Reid, 
Mt. Lebanon church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

United Presbyterian—Robert H. Me- 
neilly, Village church, Prairie Vil- 
lage, Kan. 

Associate Reformed 
ly, Tabernacle church, 
nC. 

Reformed Church in America—Pro- 
fessor Justin Vander Kolk, syste- 
matic theology, New Brunswick 
(N.J.) Theological Seminary. 

National Council of Churches—Charles 
C. Parlin, New York, a Methodist 
layman and a lawyer. 

From the U. S. Assembly: 

U.P.-USA Assembly—President Frank 
H. Caldwell of Louisville Seminary. 

A. R. Presbyterian—Warner L. Hall, 
Covenant church, Charlotte, N. C. 

Reformed Church in America—Dean 
Felix B. Gear of Columbia Sem- 
inary. 


Henrv E. Press- 
Charlotte, 


U.S. G. A.—Charlotte 


No Action Recommended 
On Proposed Union 


Only a slight step toward possible 
union with the Reformed Church in 
America will be recommended to the 
Charlotte General Assembly. The Inter- 
church Relations Committee, acting on 
a 1957 reference by the Assembly, rec- 
ommends “that we not go further at this 
time in exploring the possibility of union” 
with this church. It suggests that fra- 
ternal delegates be exchanged beginning 
this year. This question came up by over- 
ture last year, but little interest was found 
in the Presbyterian Church, U. S., in 
regard to such a union. 

Reports from denominational represen- 
tatives to various inter-denominational 
groups make up the report of the Inter- 
church Relations Committee for this year. 
Colonel Francis P. Miller, on the World 
Council of Churches and a member of 
its central committee, deplores the small 
contribution of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. In 1957, he said, the accepted 
quota was $8,293, and what was actually 
given was $6,610—“or less than the sal- 
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Biggest Givers: Teachers 


The plain fact is that the college teach- 
ers of the United States, through their 
inadequate salaries, are subsidizing the 
education of students . . . by an amount 
which has more than doubled the grand 
total of alumni gifts, corporate gifts, and 
endowment income of all colleges and 
universities combined. . . . The commit- 
tee recommends that the absolute 
highest priority in the use of available 
funds be given to raise faculty salaries, 
with the goal of doubling the average 
level within five to ten years.—Second 
report, the President’s Committee for 
Education beyond High School. 


National Christian College Day—April 20 





ary of the pastor of my church... . Our 
whole denomination gives less than the 
salary of one minister to support one of 
the clearest worldwide manifestations of 
the work of the Spirit in the history of 
the Christian church. That is why I 
blush with shame.” 

A feature of the report is a special pre- 
sentation, as authorized by the 1957 As- 
sembly, explaining some of the important 


actions and relationships of the Nationa] 
Council of Churches, particularly as de- 
nominational boards and agencies are 
involved. The extensive participation of 
these agencies is outlined. 
Commissioners have been notified that 
the recommendation in the Blue Book 
calling for a vote on the continued coop- 
eration of the Presbyterian Church, U.S,, 
with the National and World Councils 
of Churches was an error in copying 
(taking last year’s recommendation) 
and is not a part of the committee report. 


King College Scholarships 
Are Awarded to 11 Students 


Eleven students (out of 75 competitors) 
have been awarded scholarships at King 
College, Bristol, Tenn., as follows: James 
Marshall, Decatur, Ala.; Martha White- 
side, Elberton, Ga., $2,000; Blakely 
Harrison, Talihina, Okla.; William 
Emerson, Tallapoosa, Ga., Martha Lem- 
ly, Decatur, Ga., $1,200; Brenda Cole, 
Bluefield, W. Va.; Lyonel Gilmer, An- 
derson, S. C.; Marshall Jessee, Lebanon, 
Va.; Janice Messer, New Bern, N. C.; 
Gary Myers, Kansas City, Mo., and Roy 
Price, Dickson, Tenn., $600. 





General Assembly Commissioners (U. S.) 


SYNOD OF MISSOURI 

Lafayette—(M)* James Allen, Marshall; 
(E)* Douglas Mahnkey, Forsyth. 

Missouri—(M) Allen Morrison, Mexico; 
(E) Burney Fishback, Perry. 

Potosi—(M) H. Bovard Cox, III, Farm- 
ington (E) Roger Caputo, Ste. Genevieve. 

St. Louis—(M) John B. Vail, Gerald; 
Charles Owens, Troy; (E) Ralph Tschudy, 
University City; Harry McBroom, St. Ann. 

Upper Missouri—(M) John Olert, Jr., St. 
Joseph; Walter Brown, Independence; Ver- 
non C. Bowman, (E) Ray Cheek, Lawson; 
John Pritchard, Jr., Liberty; Sam Passig- 
lia, Kansas City. 





SYNOD OF OKLAHOMA 
Shawnee—(M) J. Martin Singleton, (E) 
Dan Jackson, Oklahoma City. 
Indian—(M) L. W. Moore, Zentsuji, Ka- 
gawa Ken, Japan; (E) H. L. Green, Durant. 
Southwest Oklahoma—(M) J. P. G. Mof- 
fett, Duncan; (E) Basil Wilson, Mangum. 


SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Bethel—(M) J. S. Garbett, Rock Hill; 
Warren B. Gaw, Fred A. Hopkins, (E) 
John L. Pursley, F. B. Chambers, York; 
H. S. Ferguson, Lancaster. 

Charleston—(M) M. A. Wilmesherr, 
Beaufort; Tom C. Cook, Walterboro; (E) 
James J. Lamb, Charleston; W. M. Bonner, 
Moncks Corner. 

Congaree—(M) E. Bert Wilkinson, Lu- 
gxoff; Joseph D. Beale, Ridgeway; Harry F. 
Petersen, Jr., CE) E. L. Boney, Ardian Mun- 
ze!l, Columbia; P. M. Kirkpatrick, Cayce. 

Enoree—(M) Harry S. Topham, Moore; 
Alfred G. Taylor, John A. Haley, (E) John 
[. Smith, Frank M. Shockley, Greenville; 
George E. Swofford, Spartanburg. 

Pee Dee—(M) T. H. Eckhoff, Clio; R. W. 


Gray, (E) Dr. Frank Martin, Mullins; 
James Oeland, Darlington. 

Piedmont—(M) C. C. Caldwell, Belton; 
Jack B. Davidson, Pendleton; (E) DeWill 


J. Miller, Westminster; W. T. 
ens. 

South Carolina—-(M) W. Ted Jones, Co- 
lumbia; W. Redd Turner (E) Marshall W. 
Brown, Clinton; S. W. Sherrard, Sr.. Abbe- 
ville. 


Metts, Pick- 


SYNOD OF TENNESSEE 
Columbia—(M)* Louis W. Drake, Law- 
renceville; (E)* T. G. Story, Pulaski. 


*(M)—Ministers. *(E)—Elders. Where 
no city follows a commissioner’s name, his 
home town is the next one listed. 


Memphis—(M) E. M. Williamson, Browns- 
ville; Algernon Killough, Oakland; John 
M. Magee, Paul T. Jones, Bruce C. Boney, 
(E) J. J. Bevan, W. Ross Junkin, Peyton 
N. Rhodes. Memphis; G. R. McCalla, Ger- 
mantown; H. M Rhea, Somerville. 

Nashville—(M) Robert N. Watkin, Jr. 
Franklin; Otis L. Graham, Henry R. Mah- 
ler, Jr., (CE) Allen M. Steele, Nashville; 
George Neal Bass, Decherd; Richard L. 
McCord, Allisonia. 





SYNOD OF VIRGINIA 

Appomattox—(M) Fred A. Smith, Phenix; 
c. E. Sutton, Jr., Madison Heights; C. 
Lloyd Arehart, Farmville; Paul W. Hodge, 
(E) McLin S. Choate, E. S. Shields, Dan- 
ville; S. Boyd Owen, W. B. Cantieri, Lynch- 
burg. 

East Hanover—(M) Charles K. Norville, 
Ashland; Howard C. Cobbs, Chester; Wil- 
liam L. Wilson, Marvin K. Compher, Mas- 
sey M. Heltzel, John N. Thomas, (E) C. L. 
Gilkeson, Alton L. Powell, Marvin C. Bowl- 
ing, Alton M. Faires, Richmond; ‘ \lason 
Knabe, Powhatan; M. A. Fowlkes, leters- 
burg. 

Lexington—(M) Earle D. Roberts, Elk- 
ton; William McE. Miller, Resht, Iran; G. 
Sexton Buchanan, Waynesboro; W. E. Orn- 
doff, Broadway; George W. Diehl, (E) C. 
Graham Goodman, Lexington; H. D. Deane, 
Ft. Defiance; Billy H. Wade, Fishersville; 
George B. Lancaster, Pendleton; Waller 
Callison, Staunton. 

Montgomery—(M) C. G. Smith, Chris- 
tiansburg; Charles F. McRae, Hampden- 
Sydney; T. C. Bales, Clifton Forge; J. L. 
Coppock, (E) S. P. Key, R. W. Cutshall, 
Roanoke; H. K. Reveley, Natural Bridge 
Ralph M. Hunt, Blacksburg. 

Norfolk—(M) W. J. B. Livingston, J. 
Burdette Slicer, Hampton; Harry E. Flow- 
ers, Gloucester; James C. Chambers, L. R. 
Harrison, (E) J. Rives King, O. B. Law, 
Norfolk; T. O. Keesee, Newport News; 
R. Burroughs, Princess Anne, W. Cowles 
Hogge, Yorktown. 5 

Potomac—(M) Iain Wilson, John W. 
Barnard, Robert S. Chamberlain, Balti- 
more; Albert E. Simmons, Waterford; 
Charles E. Book, Arlington; (E) Alfred 
Noyes, Barnesville, Md.; Fred T. Teel, Ta- 
koma Park, Md.; Dewey Roark. Thad Page, 
Sr., Robert A. Einstein, Alexandria. "7 

Winchester—(M) Keith R. Crim, Ko- 
rea; Homer T. Cornish, Front Royal; John 
Cc. Livingston, (E) Roy W. Bayliss, Jr. 
Winchester; Douglas W. Miller, Gerrards- 
town, W. Va.; P. P. Marshall, Kearneys- 
ville, W. Va. 
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Book of Church Order 


Revisions Are Offered 


A 36-page printed booklet composes 
what will probably be the most important 
document submitted to the approaching 
Charlotte Assembly of the Presbyterian, 
Church, U. S. It is the Form of Gov- 
ernment of the Book of Church Order. 
It is planned that the later sections con- 
taining the Rules of Discipline and the 
Directory for Worship are to appear in 
successive years. 

The study made by an ad interim com- 
mittee headed by Vernon S. Broyles, Jr., 
of Atlanta, provides a logical arrange- 
ment, under new headings, of the rules 
by which the church functions. There 
are many paragraphs that have been 
clarified by explicit references. The 
committee reports that it has held nine 
meetings and received more than 700 sug- 
gestions which have been considered. 

A new numbering system has been in- 
troduced, based upon developments in 
many of the state codes of law, with the 
chapter number followed by a hyphen 
and the paragraph number. This is to 
replace an arrangement of consecutively 
numbered paragraphs throughout the 
book. 


In the Preface 


The opening section in the preface 
develops the theme of “Jesus Christ, the 
King and Head of the Church.” In this 
section a significant sentence is added, 
saying : 

“In matters of the worship of God and 
the government of the church, there are 
some circumstances common to human 
actions and societies, which are to be or- 
dered by reason and Christian prudence, 
according to the general rules of the Word, 
which always are to be observed.” 

On “The Nature and Extent of Church 
Power,” it is stated (1-2): 

“The power which Christ has given his 
church is holy, moral and spiritual, and 
constitutes the church a kingdom and 
government distinct from the civil com- 
monwealth. This power rests, not in indi- 
viduals, but in the church as a whole.” 


At present this reads: 


IV:15: “The power which Christ has 
committed to his church vests in the whole 
body, the rulers and ruled, constituting it 
a spiritual commonwealth.” 

The revision specifies that only active 
members of a congregation present at a 
meeting are entitled to vote. A new para- 
graph is introduced, making it clear that 
a minister is not a member of the con- 
gtegation and cannot vote. 

A certificate of dismissal for a mem- 
ber is valid for no more than one year 
(8-6) and, as heretofore, a person con- 
tinues to be a member of the church from 
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which he came until he is received by 
another church. 

The Session is to keep three rolls of 
members: (1) Active, (2) inactive, and 
(3) non-communing. These shall be re- 
viewed at least annually. After a year 
of non-attendance or of non-participa- 
tion a member may be placed on the in- 
active roll if efforts have been made to 
secure his participation. 

When a member requests removal of 
his name from the roll, or renounces his 
membership by joining some other de- 
nomination, ‘‘the matter shall be handled 
by the Session under the appropriate pro- 
visions of the Rules of Discipline.” 

In treating the office of deacon it is 
made plain that his work is to be done 
“in collaboration with the Session.” An 
addition is observed in specifying that 
the budget and “other important finan- 
cial matters require (12-3) the approval 
of the Session.” 

In many situations now the budget is 
submitted annually to the congregation 
before pledges are sought. 


Safeguards Are Called for 


Under the specification of the powers 
of the presbytery, it is provided that an 
elder or deacon may be relieved of his 
office “provided there has been a hear- 
ing providing procedural safeguards as 





Break-Through Needed 


. .. The quality of learning in schools 
and colleges depends upon skillful teach- 
ing... . None of the other needs of edu- 
cation can be met without a substantial 
increase in the number of competent 
teachers. . . . There must be better edu- 
cational opportunities for the academ- 
ically able students; there must be better 
counseling and guidance; there must be 
improvement in the selection and educa- 
tion of teachers; there must be improve- 
ment in the working conditions of teach- 
ers and in their social prestige and eco- 
nomic status; there must be more and 
better equipped school and college build- 
ings; and there must be improvements in 
instruction in all subjects, including 
mathematics, sciences and languages. 

To bring about these improvements 
there must be a substantial break-though 
in educational finance; and programs 
which will contribute to the solution of 
all these problems must be developed at 
all levels of the government. 

—EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 
ComMIssION. 





National Christian College Day—April 20 





in cases of process.” (Process involves 
judicial procedure as in a trial.) The 
same provision is made in regard to the 
dissolution of pastoral relationships where 
difficulties have arisen, but it is not speci- 
fied whether actual process must be in- 
stituted (16-7). 

The new book provides that a presby- 
tery may receive and dismiss churches 
with no limitations imposed. As in the 
old book, it may dissolve churches either 
with the approval or disapproval of the 
members. It is now to be required that 
dismissing a minister who accepts a call 
elsewhere shall require a meeting of the 
presbytery. This may now be done, when 
the presbytery permits, by a commission. 

For enrollments at a meeting of synod, 
ruling elders are to present certificates 
of commission from their Sessions, 
though a synod may waive this require- 
ment. 


Major Change 

One of the most drastic changes pro- 
posed pertains to the difference between 
committees and commissions. A commis- 
sion has traditionally exercised the pow- 
ers of presbytery, as authorized by the 
presbytery, and has been, in effect, the 
presbytery itself in action. 

Under the new proposals “the only 
matters properly committed to a commis- 
sion are: (1) the visitation of portions 
of the church affected by disorder to set- 
tle the difficulties therein, and (2) the 
handling and deciding of judicial cases 
for the court,” although in an earlier sec- 
tion (4-1) it is provided that a commis- 
sion may be named by presbytery to or- 
ganize a church. All other assignments 
are to be handled by committees. 

What is now the Commission on the 
Minister and His Work in the presby- 
teries, it is proposed, shall be made a 
committee. A new assignment given to 
this body is that it shall report to the 
presbytery annually the nature of the 
work in which each minister is engaged. 
Furthermore, all calls for ministers in 
the presbytery are to be placed in the 
hands of the Committee on the Minister 
and His Work and presented by it to the 
presbytery. Now presbytery, or the com- 
mission, is concerned chiefly with calls 
for pastoral services. 

A committee, rather than a commission, 
is to ordain and install ministers. 

A presbytery, it is provided, is not to 
approve a minister’s being called to a 
permanent pastoral relationship by a 
church which he has served as Stated 
Supply until after a lapse of six months. 

Synod committees on the Minister and 
His Work now must have presbytery 
chairmen of Commissions on the Minister 
and His Work on them. The proposed 
rule (22-1) does not specify this. 

An important addition to the judicial 
procedure at the General Assembly level 
is that of a permanent judicial commis- 
sion of six ministers and six elders. The 








commission is to deal with all questions 
coming from church courts, or matters 
seeking official interpretation, or per- 
taining to possible constitutional amend- 
ments and process. Specific 
rules are laid down for the work of 
this commission with its report to be 
made to the General Assembly, giving 
the preliminary judgment and any dis- 
senting opinion from within the commis- 
sion, with the Assembly itself entering 
the final judgment in the case. 

The revision (25-1) that 
“temporary pastoral relations which may 
exist between a minister of the Word and 
a particular church are: Stated Supply 
and Occasional Supply.” Now a man 
may also be a Temporary Supply. 

Previous licensure of 
a candidate (a probationary period be- 
fore ordination) is now omitted. 


cases of 


I rc d} y0SeS 


provision for 


Specify Duties 

The call of an associate pastor, it is 
provided, is to specify the particular 
functions he is to perform. In connection 
with this office there is a double change 
in the provision (25-3) where the rela- 
tionship of an associate pastor is not to 
depend upon that of the pastor, but the 
associate pastor is not to be eligible to 
succeed the pastor in a church which they 
serve together. The present provision is 
that an associate pastor’s work ends when 
the pastor resigns, but he is eligible to 
succeed the pastor. 

The particular functions which an as- 
sistant pastor is to fulfill are to be speci- 
fied in his call by the Session. An as- 
sistant pastor’s relationship may not be 
dissolved by a Session until after con- 
sultation with the Committee on the Min- 
ister and His Work. 

In the congregation’s call to a min- 
ister it is suggested that there may be 
specified “such matters as manse, vaca- 
tions, expense allowance, moving costs, 
etc.” in addition to the salary. 

Slight changes are proposed in the ex- 
amination of a minister prior to ordina- 
tion. He is now examined on English 
Bible and it is proposed that he be ex- 
amined on “Bible content.’”’ Also, instead 
of Church Government which now is con- 
sidered to include the entire Book of 
Church Order, it is specified that disci- 
pline and worship which are covered by 
the Book of Church Order, shall also be 
included in the examination. 

The present practice of divesting a 
man of his office with or without censure 
is omitted. It is provided that an elder 
or deacon may be removed only by depo- 
sition after regular judicial process. Or 
they may be released from active duties 
of the office, but they would still be con- 
sidered to be ordained. (Editorial, page 
8.) 
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Christian Education Reports 
Achievements for the Year 


Highlighting the report of the Presby- 
terian, U. S., Board of Christian Educa- 
tion to the Charlotte Assembly is the 
description of its recent curriculum study. 
(This study is also the subject of Presby- 
terian Action for April, where it receives 
extensive treatment. ) 

With its emphasis upon the Covenant 
community, the report says, the curricu- 
lum study will have implications for var- 
ious aspects of the Board’s work. 

For the past ten years the United Pres- 
byterian Church has cooperated in the 
production of curriculum materials. Now 
with the coming merger with the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, these arrangements 
will be discontinued. The Board pays 
its tribute to the United Presbyterians 
and to the new church which is to be 
formed. 

The new bookstore opening in Char- 
lotte on March 2 is reported to the As- 
sembly, as is construction of a new 
building for the Massanetta Springs, Va., 
summer conference store. 

The Board says that although there 
are “some few places where our leader- 
ship and materials have been refused or 
rejected, there is a continued widespread 
acceptance of our leadership and mate- 
rials in most of the churches.” 

Total money used by the Board last 
year was $2,958,703, with sales account- 
ing for $2,412,216. Gross profit from 
sales last year amounted to $1,002,032. 
Policy Statement 

A major section of the report is a state- 
ment of the Board’s position on the seg- 
regation-integration issue. This is given, 
it is explained, because “it seems im- 
portant for us to work toward a unified 
staff position in the segregation-integra- 
tion issue which will guide us in our 
work together.” 

Four possible attitudes that could be 
taken are listed: (1) That permanent 
continuance of segregation is best for all 
concerned. However, this would be out 
of harmony with a correct interpretation 
of Scripture and with the position of the 
church as declared by the General As- 
sembly, while it would also do violence 
to ‘‘a true understanding of the meaning 
of the Christian faith, or to the basic 
American ideal of equality and justice 
for all.” 

(2) The issue could be evaded, but 
“the church has a right to expect her 
Board of Christian Education to give 
some leadership and guidance on the 
decisions which are before her.” A Chris- 
tian Education curriculum should be rel- 
evant to the major decisions of the times. 

(3) There could be an all-out crusade 


for the elimination of segregation. How- 
ever, it is maintained, the subject should 
be treated only when it is necessarily in- 
volved in the topic under discussion and 
moving too far ahead of the constituency 
should be avoided. ; 

(4) ‘We believe it to be our responsi- 
bility to bring to bear on the Christian 
conscience the meaning of the Christian 
faith for the patterns of our contemporary 
society.” This calls for the maintenance 
of fellowship and understanding, it in- 
volves a knowledge of the historical facts 
that brought the issue into being; it calls 
for a constant awareness of the demands 
of the gospel and the meaning of justice 
for all men; and it suggests that there 
are different steps to be taken in various 
situations. 

The statement concludes: 

“We could wish that the lines had fallen 
unto us in more placid times and in 
pleasanter places. We can feel, however, 
that it is good to be alive and to have a 
part in a time in which the patterns of 
or society are being called in question 
by the implications of our Christian 
faith. We can seek to be obedient to our 
understanding of the will of our Lord 
for us. We can do this in the knowl- 
edge that our Christ is the Lord of history 
and that the ultimate issues of the con- 


flicts of our time are in his hands, not 
ours.” 
Leaders’ Program 

The area laboratory schools for Chil- 
dren’s Week are termed “‘the largest, most 
successful and best leader development 
program the area of Children’s Work 
ever developed in our church.” Ten of 
these are being planned for the summer 
of 1958. Senior Hi Sunday School mate- 
rials for 1958-59 are being used by the 
Armed Forces Church School Curriculum 
in various parts of the world. 

Development of a Presbyterian guid- 
ance program continues with the pros- 
pect that within the next two years there 
will be a total of 19 centers for the test- 
ing procedure in various parts of the 
General Assembly. Candidates for the 
ministry at the end of 1957 totaled 1,099 
—a decline of 46 from the same date a 
year earlier. 

The School of the Ozarks, Pt. Look- 
out, Mo., is expected to develop into a 
four-year college on the basis of recent 
gifts made to it (OuTLooK, March 24). 
Plans for the proposed Presbyterian col- 
lege in Florida are progressing. The 
number of students taking advantage of 
the Student Loan Fund dropped from a 
high of 426 in 1924-25 to a low mark of 
11 in 1945-46. During the current year 
54 students have borrowed $19,510 from 
this fund. The provision has now been 
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liberalized so that Presbyterian students 
attending other than Presbyterian, U. S., 
institutions may borrow from this fund. 

Reporting on the Miami Convention 
of last October, the Division of Men’s 
Work shows that there were 6,020 regis- 
tered delegates, along with 2,700 wives 
and other members of families. The con- 
vention cost $59,088, with fees and of- 
ferings totaling $38,360. The difference 
was provided by Assembly agencies. 

This evaluation is given: “The Men’s 
organization is in good shape. It is a fine 
vehicle. It is equipped to carry a worth- 
while load on schedule and deliver it in 
good shape.” 

Dealing with matters referred to it by 
the last Assembly, the Board reported 
progress on the revision of the Book of 
Common Worship, which has been under- 
way with representatives from the United 
and USA Presbyterian churches. 


Certification 


Last year the Assembly authorized a 
Committee on the Certification of Lay 
Workers to work in relationship to the 
Board of Christian Education. Harry G. 
Goodykoontz of the Louisville Seminary 
faculty is the chairman. Prescribed areas 
of study and preparation have been listed 
for prospective workers in Christian Edu- 
cation. Beginning time for the program 
of certification is recommended for Jan- 
uary 1, 1959. 

The committee urges 


that “proper 


terminology” be used as follows: 

(1) Director of Christian Education— 
for persons who have had a two-year pro- 
fessional Master’s Degree in Christian 
Education from an accredited graduate 
school, or a Bachelor’s Degree from an 
accredited college, plus six years of suc- 
cessful experience in the field of Chris- 
tin Education, or certification as an As- 
sociate in Christian Education, plus 
three years of successful experience in 
the field of Christian Education. 

(2) Associate in Christian Education 
—those who have a Bachelor’s Degree 
from an accredited college with a major 
in Bible and Christian Education, or a 
Bachelor’s Degree plus a year of graduate 


professional training in Christian Edu- 
cation, or a Bachelor’s Degree plus three 
years of successful experience in Chris- 
tian Education. 

(3) Assistant in Christian Education 
—all those doing Christian work who do 
not qualify under the first two categories. 





Coming . . . next week 
Charlotte Assembly items: 
Moderatorial Prospects 
The Daily Schedule 
Reports on: World Missions, Church Ex- 
tension, Annuities & Relief, Assembly’s 


Training School, Stillman College, The 
Survey, and other late developments. 





. . . Journalism in Georgia . 


3400 Brook Road 





Because of your support... 


A.T.S. Alumni are at work in services such as: Music in Japan 
. . Nursing in Taiwan . 
Education in Africa... Serving as D.C_E. in Florida . . . Secretarial 
Work in Korea... Teaching in Arkansas . . . Administrative Work 
in Virginia... Evangelism in Mexico. 


The General Assembly’s Training School for Lay Workers 
A General Fund Agency 


. . Christian 


Richmond, Virginia 








Maealester 


College 


ST. PAUL, 
MINNESOTA 


DR. HARVEY M. RICE 


President-Elect 
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Founded 1885. 


auspices. 


theology). 
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Tue College of the Presbyterian Synod of Minnesota. 
A COLLEGE of liberal arts and sciences under Christian 


CoeDUCATIONAL. Fully accredited by North Central 
Association and by National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education. 


Courses provided in many fields such as teaching, reli- 
gious education, journalism, business administration 
as well as all pre-professional courses (law, medicine, 


Macatester maintains a campus life of friendship and 
democracy in which students and faculty share experi- 
ences in the joint management of the community life. 
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EDITORIAL 


To Support the Colleges 

Many plans are being urged upon con- 
stituents of American colleges and uni- 
versities to secure the financial support 
they will need to be ready for the pres- 
sures of the coming years—insurance 
plans, alumni gifts, corporation giving, 
the foundations, special campaigns and 
many another. 

One of the most important efforts un- 
derway in some churches, especially in 
the Presbyterian, U. S., is the bequest 
program. 

Some people with small estates have 
taken out insurance policies to benefit 
an institution or organization and this 
is a good way to make a contribution. 
Nearly everybody, however, should look 
at the terms of his will to see what it will 
testify as to the maker’s dedication to 
noble causes that will go on long after 
his death. One of the information sheets 
telling about the present program says: 

“Investments in good education pay 
highest dividends in people, not for a few 
years but for centuries. Endowment funds 
invested at Oxford University which were 
given nearly a thousand years ago are still 
serving youth today.” 

Where wills do not involve the donor’s 
bequest in some queer or complicated ar- 
rangement but make a clear and generous 
gift, they provide an ideal way to per- 
petuate a person’s concern and good works 
far beyond the limits of his most ex- 
travagant dreams. 


The New B. C. O. 

No one who knows the slightest bit 
about the Presbyterian, U. S., Book of 
Church Order will begrudge any praise 
that comes to the ad interim committee 
that has done a fine piece of work in pre- 
senting the revision which will come be- 
fore the Charlotte Assembly. A tedious, 
difficult and involved job has been done 
well. 

To be sure, there are many details that 
may be modified and there may be some 
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omissions that will require attention. But 
this is not to detract at all from an able 
piece of work that has been prepared and 
presented. In the following paragraphs 
we are pointing up some items for pos- 
sible consideration and discussion. Most 
of these have to do with a need of further 
clarification, or they may simply be ques- 
tions which should be considered. 

In several places reference is made 
to ‘‘providing procedural safeguards as in 
cases of process” but this does not indi- 
cate exactly what the procedure should 
be, or whether process must be instituted. 
Some of these situations can be clarified 
by saying simply “according to the Rules 
of Discipline,” or if it is not contem- 
plated that there should be process (a 
trial), something else may be indicated. 

In 16-8, dealing with powers of the 
presbytery, the present book and the new 
one enable the presbytery to “dissolve 
churches,” but it is not specified under 
what conditions this might or should be 
done. The new book provides an unqual- 
ified power of dismissing churches. Sup- 
pose a disaffected presbytery should wish 
to secede and dismiss its churches one 
by one to some foreign body. There is 
nothing in the new provision that would 
keep this from happening whether in re- 
lationship to, let us say, the Bible Pres- 
byterians, or in some border synod to the 
USA Presbyterians. 

Perhaps more attention will be focused 
on the change of the function of com- 
missions than anywhere else. It may be 
felt that the proposed change is too 
drastic and that there should be other 
situations where a commission should be 
allowed to function if desired by presby- 
tery. In fact, the committee did not com- 
pletely avoid this procedure itself, for in 
another section (4-1) it is provided that 
a commission may organize a church. 

The proposed weakening of the Com- 
mission on the Minister and His Work 
will not be felt by some people to be 
serious, since the body functions as a 
committee most of the time at present. 

In 19-2 (1)it is not clear why a court 
should vote its approval or disapproval 
of a commission’s report without debate. 
There would seem to be little or no value 
in approval or disapproval if the ques- 
tion is not discussed. The proposed pro- 
cedure, of course, is clear and under- 
standable where judicial cases are in- 
volved, but even there any dissent is 
heard before the final judgment is en- 
tered. 

There are several paragraphs that are 
not yet completely clear. For instance, in 
23-2 where it is provided, as in the old 
book : 


“The government of God’s people in the 
church is representative. The right of 
God's people to elect their officers is in- 
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alienable. Therefore, no man can be placed 
over a church in any office without the 
election of that church.” 


Would this apply to an assistant pas- 
tor, for example, who is employed by a 
Session, or is he in any sense “placed 
over a church”? 

The present book and the revision 
leave an area of uncertainty as to what 
is meant when a candidate for the min- 
istry pledges to submit himself to the 
‘‘proper supervision” of the presbytery 
in relation to his preparation for the min- 
istry. 

The difficulty of working out all pos- 
sible involvements in such an undertak- 
ing is shown in the treatment of the 
church rolls. In 8-11 it is provided that 
inactive members may be retired from 
the active roll. In 26-2 “all communing 
members on the active roll of that par- 
ticular church who are in good and reg- 
ular standing, but no others, are entitled 
to vote” in electing a pastor, but it is 
not made clear how a name may be re- 
stored to the active roll. If a man comes 
back to the services a month or a week 
before a pastor is voted on, or if he 
returns on the very day, does he become 
an active member, or does he have to wait 
until the annual action by the Session 
when his name may be restored? 

In 27-5, dealing with the examination 
of a candidate for ordination to the min- 
istry, it is not clear why a man should 
be examined on “Bible content” and not 
also on his interpretation of the Bible. 

It is also possible that the procedure 
now enabling an elder or deacon to be 
divested of office without censure may 
sometimes be needed. There are cases 
where a man realizes that an error has 
been made and he wishes to be divested 
of his office, but the more severe pro- 
cedure involved in deposition would not 
be appropriate and he should not be made 
merely an inactive elder or deacon. 

Most of these suggestions are minor 
and involve no criticism of the commit- 
tee’s good work. They are simply part of 
an involved and difficult undertaking. 
Many more suggestions will doubtless be 
heard from many quarters. 

Among the major contributions of the 
commitee is its provision safeguarding 
an unwise or precipitate dissolution of 
pastoral relationships and calling for 
adequate safeguards. Also, the permanent 
judicial commission can be of incalcu- 
lable value to the entire church. It will 
be certain that any commissioner to the 
General Assembly who has ever had to 
serve on a judicial commission during 
that week would greatly prefer the pro- 
posed arrangement. 

The organization of the new book will 
make it very usable. Indeed, it is pos- 
sible that when the Assembly and pres- 
bytery have adopted the final form, some- 
thing like the small 36-page volume now 
in print could be provided inexpensively 
for all officers who want it. 
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Footnote to “A Praying Church” 


HOW DOES THE CHURCH PRAY? 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


HE PROFESSOR and the preacher 

were having one of the installments 
of their perpetual debates about this and 
that. This time it was the church. 

“Our church is schizophrenic, you 
know that,” said the professor. 

“Tt is that,” said the preacher sadly. 
“There are whole sections of the church 
where the church itself is under suspi- 
cion. I mean there are sections of the 
church where every board (except maybe 
one) and agency of the church is re- 
garded as clear off the Christian beam. 
They won’t read the literature that is 
published by our church. They will even 
ban some church papers from the congre- 
gation if they can.” 

“Worse than that,” said the professor. 
“People are free to read what they want 
to read, and to throw what they don’t 
like into the wastebasket. That’s not so 
bad. But from what I hear, there are a 
great many people in our church that 
have no respect even for the General As- 
sembly. You take this segregation 
thing—” 

“That’s not all of it,” said the preach- 
er. 
“TI know it,” said the professor, “But 
our General Assembly has come out more 
than once with statements which strike 
me as pretty bold and clear declarations 
of what Christianity has to say about the 
race question as applied to the church. 
And how much attention is paid to these 
pronouncements P”’ 

“They just make the segregationists 
madder and madder,” said the preacher. 

“Well, would you want to ask the Gen- 
eral Assembly to keep its mouth shut, or 
to recant ?” 

“No, not for a minute,” said the 
preacher. “I agree with the Assembly 
100%, and I know you do too.” 


UT RIGHT THERE’S your dilem- 
ma,” the professor broke in. “The 

General Assembly speaks for the con- 
science of the church, it speaks the mind 
of the serious majority of the church, I 
believe. And it can’t keep its convictions 
under cover. It has to speak out, and I 
thank God I’m in a church that has as 
many brave men in it as ours has.” 

“They are brave, sure enough,” the 
preacher said. ‘You’ve no idea what 
some of the men, laymen and preachers 
both, go through with when they get 
back home and it gets noised around 
how they voted. It’s really expensive, not 
to say a little dangerous, to stand up for 
your convictions when you’ve got the 
home-town customs and morals all against 
you.” 

“All that’s true,” said the professor. 
APRIL 14, 1958 





“But what I’m saying is that I don’t see 
how all this moral courage is doing much 
for the church. The atmosphere just gets 
more and more thundery, and it looks to 
me as if we were in for a storm. What 
I want to know is, with the gaps in the 
church getting wider by the week, is there 
anything at all that can be done to close 
up the gaps? Is there anything that can 
be done to bring unity to our divided 
church ?” 

‘“There’s prayer,” said the preacher. 

“Spoken like a preacher,” the profes- 
sor retorted. ‘‘Now don’t misunderstand 
me, I believe in prayer just as much... 
well, maybe not as much, but as truly 
as you do. I know, it sounds good to say 
that prayer is the atmosphere of unity, 
the condition of unity, and all that. I 
remember a sermon you preached along 
that line. But isn’t it the other way 
around? Isn’t unity the atmosphere of 
prayer, the condition of united prayer?” 


ELL, LOOK at the Episcopal 

Church,” the preacher said. 
“There’s a church split three ways, but 
they manage to live together. What draws 
them together? It’s not their social creed. 
Some of ’em have a good one and some of 
"em are annoyed at the very thought of 
one. It isn’t their doctrine; they make 
room for an astonishing variety of theo- 
logical thinking. It’s a book of worship, 
the Book of Common Prayer. Presbyte- 
rians have a reputation for splitting; 
Episcopalians don’t. Could that be per- 
haps because their unity is a unity of 
worship?” 

“Could be something in that,” the pro- 
fessor conceded. “But I’m thinking about 
something else. You take all these 
how many? 200-odd—denominations, 
many I suppose starting in church fights, 
plenty of ’em whacking everybody else 
over the head to this day. . . . They all 
believe in prayer, don’t they? They all 
have public prayer and I don’t doubt 
that a fair percentage of their members 
pray at home. If prayer made for unity 
as you say it does, why do so many 
churches stay apart? As for that, don’t 
you suppose that these anti-churchers in 
our church are praying?” 

“Yes, I know they are,” the preacher 
admitted. 

‘And yet,” said the professor, “you as 
much as admitted a few minutes ago that 
our church’s schizophrenia is growing 
worse. How can you say that prayer 
brings unity?” 





ELL, ’?LL TELL YOU two 
ways,” the preacher ventured. 
‘‘How does a preacher bring unity into 


his congregation with what we call the 
‘long prayer’? First, he prays for things 
they all desire, not one or two, not a 
clique, but the desire of every heart. He 
brings them into alignment, so to speak, 
by the magnetic power of those great 
hopes that all Christians share. Then, 
furthermore, the minister leading in 
prayer draws people together by using 
words which express in general terms 
what perhaps each person experiences in 
a different way.” 

‘‘Now you're giving awav tricks of the 
trade,” the professor broke in. 

“Oh no,” the preacher answered. 
“Jesus himself did this. When he taught 
us to say ‘Forgive us our debts,’ he 
taught us something we all say together 
and we are drawn together by the com- 
mon acknowledgment of sin. But what 
does that phrase mean, in the concrete? 
It means something different to everyone 
who repeats it. Not all repent of the 
same sins; but all are sinners with sins 
to confess. The public prayer should re- 
mind us at least that we’re all’ in the 
same boat and we need the same Pilot.” 

“All right,” the professor agreed. ‘‘But 
now suppose you were making out, say, 
a little manual of prayer for our whole 
church, progressive and_ reactionary 
both—” 

“Now you’re pinning labels,” the 
preacher interrupted. 

“O.K.”’, the professor went on, “let’s 
say pros and antis, that'll fit everything. 
How can factions in the church unite in 
prayer?” 


HE PREACHER thought a minute 

or two. “I know you’ve got to go to 
class, so here it is, if I can find a nut- 
shell. I believe this might work. 

“One: Let’s all pray for the over- 
arching hope of every Christian: for the 
triumph of Christ, for the Kingdom of 
God, for the will of God on earth as in 
heaven. Two: Let’s all pray that God 
will show us each what his will is for 
each, here and now.” 

“Good so far,” said the professor, “but 
as a layman I’d like something more 
definite and specific. Couldn’t you give 
me a third point? Could you possibly 
put into your manual of prayer one spe- 
cific prayer that every sincere member of 
our church could offer no matter where 
in the church he lives?” 

“Surely,” said the preacher. “A great 
many of them, and you can think of them 
yourself. But I’ll name three and quit. 
I believe we can all pray, and I suspect 
we all need to pray: ‘Lord, make me 
honest; make me patient; make me 
humble.’ ” 
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College, Staunton, Va., will feature a 
theme of ‘New Directions in the Liberal 
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Arts” including methods of teaching and 
“new directions” in curriculum. Arnold 
J. Toynbee, the noted historian, will de- 
The inauguration of Samuel R. Spen- liver the principal address Apr. 15... . 
cer, Jr., as president of Mary Baldwin Mary Baldwin students, faculty and 


Mary Baldwin Inauguration 
Features Idea Sessions 





Beginning where the “3 R’s” end . 
Stillman’s “3 L” training—a stimulating experience in 
Leading 
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PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


A Division of the Consolidated Presby- 
terian College of the Synod of 
North Carolina 


Educational excellence. Moderate charges. 
Endowed. Christian emphasis. A. A. and 
A. S. degrees. Graduates transfer to best 
colleges as juniors. Professor each twelve 
students. Personal attention. Scientific tests 
and guidance. Liberal arts. Business. Pre- 
professional. Preparatory Department 
grades 11 and 12. Highest accreditation 
by Regional Association. Athletics. Sum- 
mer School. Middle-East (Holy Land) 
College Credit Tour, July 4, 1958. 


Louis C. LaMotte, President 
Maxton, North Carolina 
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trustees have set a national record in 
college fund-raising by pledging 100% 
to the college’s annual giving. No other 
college or university has ever reported 
a record to match this. 


Latin-American Training 
Offered at Austin Seminary 
Candidates for mission service in 
Latin-American countries will have an 
enlarged opportunity for study through 
a cooperative program at Austin (Texas) 
Seminary, with the Episcopal Seminary 
of the Southwest and the University of 
Texas Institute of Latin-Amerian Studies 
participating. The course as offered 
through the Institute may also be taken 
by missionaries on furlough. 


P. C. Senior Wins 
Woodrow Wilson Award 

Jimmie Suttle of Clinton, S. C., a Pres- 
byterian College (S.C.) senior, has won 
a regional $1,400 Woodrow Wilson Na- 
tional Fellowship for graduate study. 
He will study at Duke University. 


Montreat College Gets 
New York Gift of $50,000 

A gift of $50,000 has been announced 
for Montreat College from the estate of 
the late Amelia McAlister Upshur of 
New York. The funds will be used to 
build a new dining room, kitchen and 
recreation hall for Camp Montreat for 
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Girls which is owned and operated by the 
college. The gift was secured through 
efforts of former President J. Rupert 
McGregor. The college had earlier re- 
ceived $165,000 from the Upshur estate 
for the McAlister Gymnasium and $15,- 
000 for books for the library. . . . Work 
has begun on rebuilding College Hall, 
recently damaged by fire. Maximum cost 
of the repairs (without furnishings) will 
be $134,750 which was covered by in- 
surance. Funds are being sought now to 
replace the furnishings. The work is 
expected to be completed by July 1. 


Richardson Foundation Provides 
Scholarships at Davidson 


A scholarship program that may bring 
as many as 16 foreign students to David- 
son College for four years has been made 
possible by grants from the Richardson 
Foundation, Inc., and the Mary Lynn 
Richardson fund, both of Greensboro, 
N. C. The Vick Chemical Co., owned 
by the Richardson family, has offered the 
cooperation of its foreign representatives 
in furthering the program, 

A $100,000 grant has been made to 
Davidson by the Irene Heinz Given and 
John LaPorte Given Foundation of New 
York, the income from which will be 
used to encourage faculty research, study 
and travel. 
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“Agnes Scott undertakes to con- 
front students with what is first 
rate, with the ‘habitual vision of 
greatness.’ It seeks to put excel- 
lence into young people until it 
becomes ‘the integrity of their 


President Wallace M. Alston 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


DECATUR, GEORGIA 


Buttrick Hall 


Fine scholarship, genuine religious faith, a self-governed student body, re- 
sources of an excellent physical plant, and a substantial endowment plus loca- 
tion in metropolitan Atlanta make Agnes Scott a top-ranking liberal arts 
college for women. 


Affiliated with the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 


For information, address 
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the principles of liberty and of the Christian faith. From the very 
first, emphasis was placed upon clarity of written and spoken 
English, a balance between classical learning and the sciences, 
and the application of Christian virtues to citizenship. 

In four impartial studies, Hampden-Sydney alumni were shown 
to be outstanding in percentage of graduates in Who’s Who, in 
contribution of colleges in the state to American Men of Science 
and in proportion of former students engaged in advanced or 
professional study. 
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H aMPpDEN-SYDNEY was founded during the American 
Revolution to equip young men with learning in accord with 


HAMPDEN-SYDNEY 
COLLEGE 


Established 1776 


A Nationally Known Presbyterian College 
for Men With an Exceptional Record For: 


e Long History of Educational Service 


e Unusual Output of Leaders in Church and 
Community 


e Helpful Personal Relations Between 
Teacher and Student 


In a given period forty percent of the college’s alumni were in 
the ministry or teaching. 

Hampden-Sydney’s enrollment has always been small and is 
now limited to 400. Small classes are the rule and instruction 
is intimate. The College is indeed noted for the atmosphere of 
friendly community in which students and faculty participate both 
in classroom and on the campus. A student testing and counsel- 
ing program provides individual guidance for each student who 
needs it. Clean sports, alert student government and varied cul- 
tural activities make for a well-balanced life. The Bible is given 
a central place in the curriculum and vital ideals of faith and 
service are upheld. 


JOSEPH C. ROBERT, President, HAMPDEN-SYDNEY, VIRGINIA 
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You can do His will... 
through your will 


Many Christians desire to further the work of the Lord not only during their 
lifetime but after their days on earth have passed. By naming the Board of 
World Missions in their will, they can accomplish this effectively, since 
bequests to the Board are used to support the work of Foreign Missions. 
For those who would like to remember Foreign Missions in their will, this 
form of bequest is recommended: 

I give, devise and bequeath to the Board of World Missions of 

the Presbyterian Church in the United States, a corporation 

organized under the laws of the State of Tennessee, with offices 

at Nashville, Tennessee, the sum of 

(or the following property, to wit: = 
). 
For further information regarding this method of contributing to the advance- 


ment of the Gospel of Christ, please write 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


BRoarRrpD oF WORLD Missions 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 






POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


Jo Forergu Aisstous a Share’ 











Nation’s Reorientation 


When the best techniques that mind 
can devise are devised, and the best 
schemes that money can buy are bought, 
truly effective education in the United 
States will still wait upon the reorienta- 
tion of the nation. When a mortar-board 
on somebody’s head does not make any 
cartoon howlingly funny, when the idea 
that a Brain Trust for a President 
(imagine asking experts to be expert!) 
is not a scream or a scandal, when ath- 
letics is no more wholesome than interest 
in the arts, when the transmission of 
information is again as important to edu- 
cation as the adjustment of persons, when 
religionists are as concerned about what 
the truth demands as about what the 
people want to hear—then, maybe then, 
we will have a climate in which whole 
persons can flourish and their prepara- 
tion be accomplished. And this not just 
for our security (though that is not to be 
denied), but for sealing the significance 
of our being at all, and for the vindica- 
tion of truth. 

—From The Christian Century. 





National Christian College Day—April 20 


Presbyterian, USA 
BRIEF ITEMS 


A challenge fund to Presbyterian, 
USA, colleges last year amounted to 
$90,000. Claimed on a two-for-one basis, 
the money was used to increased faculty 
salaries. All 41 of the colleges met the 
challenge. 








Of the 50 National Presbyterian, 
USA, Scholarships awarded college fresh- 
men in 1956, 46 were renewed for 1957. 


Guidance in children’s day camping 
is provided in the Children’s Work Bul- 
letin (Winter, 1958) from the Dept. of 
Children’s Program, Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


A new flagship of the Presbyterian 
mission fleet in Alaska, the S. S. Anna 
Jackman, was launched recently in Jack- 
sonville, Fla. It was named for the wife 
of the head of the mission program in 
Alaska since 1943. The boat will carry 
its minister, Richard Stussi, to isolated 
logging camps and fishing villages along 
the Alaskan coast. 


Peace College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 





At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian - in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C. PRESLEY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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GOD'S MIGHTY DELIVERANCE 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for April 27, 1958 
Background Scripture: Exodus 11:1-15:18; Print 11:1; 12:23-28; 14:27-31] 


We have seen in previous lessons how 
Israel was oppressed in the land of Egypt 
and how its cry of distress came up to 
God. And yet the Lord gave no sign. 
He seemed to be deaf to his people’s cry, 
even as he sometimes appears to be deaf 
to our Own. 

Meanwhile, a son was born to a very 
humble family in Israel. His mother hid 
him in a little basket among the bul- 
rushes on the edge of the River Nile. 
Pharaoh’s daughter found the child, 
adopted him, named him Moses, and 
gave him an education. One day Moses 
saw an Egyptian overseer mistreat one 
of his people. He killed the overseer 
and, aS a consequence, was forced to flee 
out of the land. He married one of the 
daughters of Reuel, priest of the Mid- 
ianites, and settled down to raise a fam- 
ily. Then one day in the wilderness, 
after he had received news that the old 
Pharaoh was dead, he heard God’s 
voice—now was the time to deliver Israel 
out of the land of bondage and he was 
the man to do it. Moses tried desperately 
to evade the divine call, but in the end 
he was forced to yield. We take up the 
story at this point. 


1. The Campaign Opens, 4:18-6:12 


When Moses and his brother Aaron 
came into Egypt they requested Pharaoh 
to allow the Israelites to make a pil- 
grimage to some shrine in the wilderness 
to render honor to the Lord, their God. 
Pharaoh replied, ‘Who is the Lord that 
I should heed his voice and let Israel go? 
(5:2) Then he moved to crush this in- 
cipient rebellion—as scme modern dic- 
tators have done—by increasing his 
exactions. Henceforth the Israelites must 
render the same toll of bricks, but the 
straw (mixed with the black mud of the 
Nile to bind it) was no longer to be 
furnished by the government. Let them 
secure their own straw, said Pharaoh. 
This additional burden would teach them 
not to listen to lving words (5:9), i.e., 
words which held out hopes for their 
deliverance or for the relaxation of their 
burdens. 

The disappointed people then turned 
on Moses with the bitter accusation that 
he was the cause of all their trouble: 
“You have brought us into exceeding bad 
odor with Pharaoh and his officers,” they 
said, “giving them an opportunity and 
an excuse to destroy us.” 

Moses, too, seemed to have been dis- 
couraged by his initial failure (just as 
we often are). He went to God with his 
complaints: ‘“O Lord,” he said, “why 
hast thou done evil to this people? Why 
didst thou ever send me?” (5:22) 
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Finally, the answer came. We do not 
know just when—whether it came im- 
mediately, or after Moses had wrestled 
with God all night in prayer, or whether 
it came after weeks and even months of 
meditation. We do not know how it came, 
whether by night in a dream or in a 
vision, or simply in a growing conviction 
that Moses could not escape. But it came 
—the assurance that God would some- 
how, some time, deliver his people, and 
that in so doing they would learn to know 
God as they had never known him before. 

Without this faith, that God heard 
the cries of his suffering people, that God 
would deliver them, that God would use 
him as his instrument, that seeming fail- 
ure would end in final success, Moses 
could not have led the Israelites out of 
the land of bondage. (Do we need such 
faith today? Do we have grounds for 
such faith?) 


ll. The Campaign Waged, 
6:13-12:51 

The long campaign which Moses 
waged for the deliverance of his people 
cannot be summarized at any length. 

First, Moses attempted to convince 
Pharaoh that he was divinely commis- 
sioned to deliver the Israelites by turning 
his rod into a serpent. Pharaoh’s own 
magicians proceeded to duplicate the feat 
and the monarch was not convinced. 
Snake charmers in the Fast to the present 
day render snakes rigid by a sort of 
hypnotism. Perhaps this same trick was 
used by the court magicians. 

Then followed the ten plagues. (1) 
The water of the Nile became the color 
of blood and undrinkable. This was fol- 
lowed by (2) swarms of frogs, which 
entered the house and were constantly 
underfoot. Next came (3) a plague of 
gnats or mosquitoes, and (4) another of 
dog flies. After these came (5) a cattle 
plague, and (6) boils on both man and 
beast. (7) A hail storm destroyed the 
greater part of the crops, and (8) what 
was left was devoured by locusts. (9) 
A sandstorm obscured the light of the sun 
for three days, and (10) an epidemic 
wrought havoc among the Egyptian 
youth, 

Two things we note about the plagues 
as a whole. First, they were based on 
natural phenomena and were familiar 
to the people of Egypt, but were extraor- 
dinary in their intensity and violence 
and in their destructive effect, and more 
than natural in the way they went and 
came at Moses’ command. 

Second, each of the plagues was di- 
rected against one or more of Egypt’s 
many gods or against what was held in 


particular reverence by the Egyptians. 
The first plague, for example, suggested 
the helplessness of Osiris, god of the life- 
giving Nile; the second would bring into 
disrepute Heka, the frog goddess; the 
ninth would indicate the powerlessness of 
the sun-god, Ra. Moses hoped that 
Pharaoh would recognize at last that the 
God of the Israelites was more powerful 
than all the gods of Egypt. Pharaoh was 
indeed momentarily impressed, but as the 
plague departed he changed his mind 
and refused to let the people go. Prob- 
ably he concluded that the plague had 
only natural causes after all, and that 
Moses’ uncanny knowledge in regard to 
them was only coincidence. 

The Bible says that God hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart, so that he would let the 
people go. This expression troubles some 
readers of the Bible. We will be helped 
if we remember two things: (1) God is 
not said to have hardened Pharaoh’s 
heart until he had hardened his own 
heart over and over again. (2) The 
Bible, following the usual Hebrew cus- 
tom, attributed directly to God what we, 
of later times, would attribute to sec- 
ondary causes which God had ordained. 
In modern terminology, if a man hardens 
his heart, stifles his compassion, refuses 
to heed the voice of conscience frequently 
enough and long enough, the time will 
come when his moral judgment and his 
mental acumen are deadened, in accord- 
ance with well-recognized psychological 
laws, and he will rush blindly, it some- 
times seems, to his inevitable doom. 

So it was with Pharaoh. Turning so 
often back from his best judgment, the 
time came when his judgment could no 
longer be relied on. He failed to see the 
significance of the social phenomena be- 
fore his eyes—the g-owing bitterness, the 
increasing restlessness of the despised 
Israelites, and he failed to comprehend 
the meaning of the “acts of God” which 
fell upon his nation. He saw just one bit 
of bad luck after another, something that 
happened without any real meaning, 
something that could be patched up and 
forgotten. 

For the Israelites it was vastly differ- 
ent. On the night of the final plague, 
when the angel of death passed through 
the land slaying the first born in every 
Egyptian home, the doors of the Israelites 
were smeared with the blocd of a lamb, 
whose flesh was eaten as a symbol of 
fellowship with Ged, and renewed dedi- 
cation to his service. The meal, so Moses 
ordered, was to be exten in the years to 
come, in order that the people might not 
forget that their security, their deliver- 
ance, had come from the hands cf God. 

It was the loss of his own scn, and the 
death of so many of Egypt’s youth, that 
brought Pharaoh momentarily to his 
senses. He realized at last that there 
could be no peace for Egypt until there 
was justice for the Israelites, that so long 
as their sons were burdened the lives of 
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from their view. And all through the 
night there blew a strong east wind, driv- 
ing the waters back. So strong was the 
wind that the bed of the channel was 
laid bare, while the deeper waters on 
either side were as walls to the people 
as they crossed over, preventing a flank 
attack from either side. 

An interesting sidelight on this phe- 
nomenon is given by a clipping from the 
New York Times a few years back. Ac- 
cording to this news item: 

“Visitors to Niagara (Falls) today were 
astonished to find the Great Falls only a 
remnant of past beauty, because an east 
wind had held back the flow from Lake 
Erie. Nobody living here now ever saw 
the falls so depleted. The American fall 
was a very thick curtain and the Horse- 
shoe had lost all of its water-face between 
the center of the horseshoe formation and 
Goat Island. The rocks about Terrapin 
Point and for two miles back up the river 
far above Goat Island were bare, and per- 
sons walked all around the Three Sister 
Islands, while all the small islands above 
the falls on the American side were ac- 
cessible by foot.” 


To return to the Exodus story: At day- 
break the Egyptian army followed after 
the retreating Israelites. But their chariot 
his own sons were not safe. So it is in 
our own world. The Old Testament story 
seems far away, remote from our present 
world, but if we penetrate beneath the 
surface we see that human character is 
still the same and that God’s laws are 
invariable. God still hears the cry of the 
oppressed. He is a God of mercy, but if 
we do not allow his mercy to flow through 
our own lives there is no way for us to 
escape the inevitable judgment. 
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lll. The Campaign Ended, 13-15 

In chapters 13-15 we read how Moses 
led the Children of Israel out of the land 
of Egypt into the wilderness and how 
marvelously they were delivered at the 
Red Sea. 

Moses did not attempt to lead the Is- 
raelites by the direct route to Palestine. 
The road in this direction was guarded 
by frontier garrisons of Egyptian troops 
past whom the Israelites might have to 
fight their way. And beyond them were 
the warlike Philistines. The spirit of the 
Israelites had been broken by their long 
bondage in Egypt, and they were not yet 
prepared for war. 

So Moses led his company southward, 
hoping apparently that he might find a 
shallow ford across the Red Sea into the 
Arabian wilderness. Instead they found 
themselves trapped, with the desert on 
their right side, the Red Sea on their left 
side, and an impassable mountain chain 
in front. The ford presumably was not 
so shallow as Moses had thought. 

The danger of their position was now 
apparent. Pharaoh and his servants had 
recovered from the shock of the great 
plague. Moses, they were now convinced, 
could have had nothing to do with the 
strange epidemic which robbed them of 
their sons. And they regretted their hasty 
decision to release so many of the laborers 
on whom the prosperity of their country 
depended. Then it was that intelligence 
reached the king of the Israelites’ awk- 
ward predicament. It seemed to him that 
they were entangled in the land, so that 
if he marched against them they would 
be forced to submit on any terms that he 
chose to offer them. He hastily collected 
such forces as were within reach, and set 
out in pursuit. 

When the Israelites caught sight of the 
pursuing Egyptians they were panic- 
stricken and blamed Moses for having 
brought them into their present predica- 
ment. If Moses was inwardly shaken he 
gave no sign. He assured the people that 
God would deliver them, and then went 
to God in prayer. As he prayed, the as- 
surance came back to him that God would 
enable the people to escape by way of 
the sea. He, on his part, was to command 
the people to go forward. 

Meanwhile the Egyptian army had 
arrived. Apparently it was evening, and 
they encamped with their enemy below 
them in plain sight. But that night a 
thick cloud or heavy fog came between 
the two camps, shutting off the Israelites 
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wheels sank and stuck fast in the muddy 
bottom. Apparently they was a change 
in the wind which brought the water 
flooding back. According to Psalm 77: 
17-19, there were torrents of rain with 
thunder and lightnings. And so the Lord 
overthrew the Egyptians in the midst of 
the sea,” while the Israelites got safely 
over on dry land. 

“This signal deliverance from their 
dread foe convinced the people of Israel 
that their Lord was indeed mightier than 
the gods of Egypt (Exodus 15:2; Psalm 
106:7-12), and confirmed them in the rec- 
ognition of Moses as their appointed lead- 
er and the true servant of God. It became 
to them the assurance and promise of 
deliverance in every trouble which came 
upon them in after years (cf. Isaiah 43:1-2, 
16-19). From this time on they regarded 
themselves as the Chosen People redeemed 
by God’s almighty power.” 


The Lesson Applied 


God’s answer to Moses’ prayer sur- 
prises us at first. He seems to rebuke 
him for even coming to him in prayer. 
“Why do you cry to me?” he inquired. 
“Tell the people of Israel to go forward” 
(14:15). In other words, ‘‘I have done 
my part. It is now time for you to act.” 
Moses does act. He speaks unto the 
Children of Israel, they move forward, 
and the waters of the Red Sea open up 
before their advance. 

There are three ways in which a man 
can cooperate with God—by thought, 
work, and prayer. There are some things 
which God can do through a man only as 
he thinks; there are some things he can 
do through a man only as he works, and 
there are some things he can do through 
a man only as he prays. But no one of 
these three can ever quite take the place 
of the other two. 

Prayer is necessary if we are to receive 
the divine guidance and if we are to 
realize the divine strength, but if we 
attempt to make prayer a substitute for 
thought or for work we pray to no ad- 
vantage. God provides the way, but al- 
ways we must be ready to move forward. 
Many times the answer that God gives 
to us as an individual or as a church is 
the same answer that he gave to Moses— 
“T have done my part; it is now time for 
you to act.” And if we do act, moving 
out on God’s promises, we find that the 
difficulties open up before our advance. 

Is it ever wrong to pray? Can we put 
too much reliance on prayer? Can we 
accomplish by prayer what God has 
meant for us to accomplish by thought 
or by work? Has prayer any place in the 
present world situation? Will prayer 
alone bring us out? Can we expect de- 
liverance unless we move forward, so far 
as God has given us to see the way? 
Consider some of the obstacles today 
which block our way, which might dis- 
appear before our advance, if only we 
had faith and dared to act upon that 
faith. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version 
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BOOK NOTES 


Westminster Press (Presbyterian, 
USA) published 65 books in 1957. Of 
these, 44 were religious books, one was 
adult non-fiction, and 20 were juvenile 
titles. Total book sales amounted to 
1,325,508 volumes, an increase of 4.9% 
over 1956. 
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THE BOOK OF REVELATION. A Com- 
mentary Based upon the Revised Standard 
Version. By Thomas J. Kepler, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York. Pp. IX + 232. 
$4.50. 

This is an introduction to the study 
of one of the most difficult and most fre- 
quently misunderstood books of the New 
Testament. Written in clear and straight- 
forward language it will help its readers 
to obtain a simplified view of the Apoc- 
alypse. It is written in the first place 
for the benefit of the layman who is 
appalled by the strange symbolism of this 
last book of the Bible. A short intro- 
ductory section discusses briefly nature, 
place of writing, author, and date of the 
book. Dr. Kepler follows the modern 
consensus by adopting a date under Do- 
mitian (c. A.D. 95) and is also in good 
company by holding that the author of 
the Apocalypse is unknown. He points 
out, however, that the author must have 
been a church leader of Jewish descent, 
working in Asia Minor, and that he was 
a man who for his literary genius, if for 
nothing else, must be placed ahead of 
many of the greatest artists. 

The interpretation proceeds section by 
section. Dr. Kepler aims mainly at two 
objectives, viz., to explain the symbolism 
of the book, and to show its relationship 
to the other books of the Bible. His 
method of interpretation combines the 
symbolical with the historical exegesis. 
He holds that the Apocalypse was writ- 
ten to warn the readers against emperor 
worship, but that its main message is 
concerning a God who rewards the faith- 
ful and punishes the wicked ones after 
death. The student of Revelation who 
wnts a fuller understanding of this in- 
triguing book should read also two recent 
works, viz., Merril C. Tenney, Jnter- 
preting Revelation (Eerdmans) and 
Hanns Lilje. The Last Book of the 
Bible (Muhlenberg Press). 

Otto A, PIPER. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 

THE GIANT BOOK OF FAMILY FUN 
AND GAMES. By Jack Tedford. Franklin 
Watts, Inc., New York. 560 pp., $6. 

Here is a valuable book for homes 
and families, for neighborhoods, for 
churches. for schools. Its 36 chapters 
deal with indoor and outdoor possibili- 
ties, quiet pursuits and rowdy games, 
music, brainteasers and quizzes, arts, 
THE OUTLOOK... 

-calls attention tc above-average books. 
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crafts and family pets, fun in the kitchen, 
the garden and the backyard—every kind 
of thing you can imagine. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Introducing New Testament Theology. 
Archibald M. Hunter. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. $2.50. 

The Spiritual Message of Hebrews. Pearl 
Vass. Greenwich Book Publishers, N. Y. 
$2.75. 

The Road to Reunion. Charles Duell 
Kean. Seabury Press, Greenwich, Conn. 
$3.50. 

The Children’s Choir. Ruth Krehbiel 
Jacobs. Augustana Press, Rock Island, 
Tll. $4.95. 

Voeational and Professional Monograph: 
The Aircraft Industry. Henry T. Simmons. 
Bellman Publishing Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
$1.00 paper. 

Vocational and Professional Monographs: 
Teaching. William H. Burton. Bellman 
Publishing Co., Cambridge, Mass. $1.00, 
paper. 

Vocational and Professional Monographs: 
The Iron and Steel Industry. Tom Camp- 
bell. Bellman Publishing Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. $1.00. paper. 

Vocational and Professional Monographs: 
The Coal Industry. M. Edmund Speare. 
3ellman Publishing Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
$1.00, paper. 

The Crossword Book of Bible Quotations. 
Boris Randolph. Ives Washburn, Inc., N. Y. 
$2.95. 

My Heart Sings. Willa M. Wightman. 
Vantage Press, N. Y. $2. 

Toward Christian Marriage. W. Melville 
Capper & H. Morgan Williams. Inter-Var- 
sity Press, Chicago. $2.25. 


Six Makers of English Religion. Gordon 











The sum total 
of biblical knowledge 


INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


... a library of the Bible in 12 volumes! 


For the first time in this 
generation, a comprehen- 
sive, usable commentary on 
the entire Bible—an indis- 
pensable aid for every 
preacher, teacher, and stu- 
dent of the Bible. 

“The best two-foot shelf 
of books about the Bible 
now available in the Eng- 
lish language.”’—Christian 
Century. 


Each volume, $8.75 


visit your bookstore soon 
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Rupp. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.50 
Protestantism and Progress. Ernst Troel- 
tsch. Beacon Press, Boston. $1.45, paper. 





Important 
new books from 


Westminster 


INTERCESSORY 
PRAYER 


By Edward W. Bauman. The author 
offers convincing and practical answers 
for those who doubt the power of prayer 
for others. He defines intercession as ‘‘a 
creative encounter with God, an ex- 
perience of real communion which, 
unlike other forms of prayer, in- 
cludes the added dimension of 

love for neighbor.” $2.00 


INTRODUCING 
NEW TESTAMENT 
THEOLOGY 


By Archibald M. Hunter. One of the 
best simplified expositions of Christian 
doctrine as it appears in the New Testa- 
ment, this important new book reviews 
the historical framework of Christian 
theology, discusses the salvation message 

as the first preachers proclaimed it, 

and treats the original interpreters 
of Christ and his work. $2.50 


THE SEVEN LETTERS 


By Hugh Martin. Dr. Martin devotes 
this study to the opening letters of coun- 
sel which John, in the Book of Revela- 
tion, directed to seven of the churches in 
first-century Asia Minor. Not only do 
they cast new light on the life of the 
early church, but they forcefully pro- 
claim truths of living and eternal 
validity for the church and for 

every individual Christian. 


CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION OF ADULTS 


By Earl F. Zeigler. An authoritative 
treatment of the problems of Christian 
education of adults and the principles for 
planning, organizing and carrying out edu- 

cational programs for young adults, the 

middle-aged and older people. $2.75 








MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

Andrew A. Jumper, from Houston, Tex- 
as, to 6923 Wildgrove St., Dallas ‘14, 
Texas, where he is pastor of the West 
Shore church. 

Herman J. Womeldorf from Spartan- 
burg, S. C., to St. Andrews church, 712 
Wappoo Rd., Charleston, S. C. 

1. O. Alexander, from Oakdale, La., to 
Box 166, Newton, Miss. 

Paul S. Van Dyke, from Victoria, Texas, 
to Box 1226, Ruidoso, New Mex., where he 
is pastor of the First church. 

F. H. Daniel, from Higginsville, 
to 301 Pine St., Potosi, Mo. 

Earl S. King, Jr., on furlough from the 
Belgian Congo, 1208 Rennie Ave., Rich- 
mond 27, Va. 

David P. Jordan, formerly of Pasadena, 
Texas, has become pastor of the Harvey 
Browne church, Louisville, Ky. 

Robert M. McGehee, who has been pas- 
tor in Natchez, Miss., was honorably re- 
tired April 1. 

J. Rupert McGregor, who has been serv- 
ing the First church, Fayetteville, N. C., 
has been called to the pastorate of that 
church. 








Mo., 


Presbyterian, UP-USA 

Henry Meredith, from Morenci, Ariz., 
to 1733 Georgia St., Silver City, New Mex. 

Correction from last week. 

Carl J. Rote, formerly of Huntington 
Station, N. Y., has become chaplain in 
Letchworth Village, Rockland County, N. 
¥ 


Retiring: T. Markham Talmadge, Hud- 
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son, N. Y.; Rosario Valenti, Holy Trinity 
church, New York. 

Stephen A. Murany, from the Sea and 
Land church, New York, to Ebenezer 
church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Juan E. Mercado, from Aguada, Puerto 
Rico, to the staff of New York Presby- 
tery. 

John W. Crandall, formerly 
N. Y., to White Stone, N. Y. 

David R. Aaronson, from Phillipsburg, 
N. J., to Calvary church, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Kenneth A. Johnson, formerly of Devil’s 
Lake, N. Dak., has become pastor in 
Wolf Point, Mont 

M. L. Geisler, Tempe, Ariz., will be- 
come pastor in Cupertino, Calif., May 1. 

L. C. Welliver, formerly of Douglas, 
Ariz., hae moved to San Diego, Calif., 
where he has opened chiropractic offices. 

Carroll H. Kitts, formerly of Bisbee, 
Ariz., has become assistant business 
manager of Los Angeles, Calif., Presby- 
tery 

Henry Meredith, formerly of Morenci, 
Ariz., has become a chaplain under the 
Veterans’ Administration at Ft. Baird, N. 
Mex. 

Thomas Schellingerhout has begun his 
work as pastor of the First Church, 
Peoria, Ariz. 

Robert C. Carey, after more than 20 
years in West Hope, N. Dak., has begun 
his ministry in Groten and Stratford, S. 
Dak. 


of Troy, 


DEATHS 

Roy K. McCall, 68, died in Dallas, Tex- 
as, March 27. He retired as pastor of the 
Haskell, Texas, church last September, 
Earlier pastorates had been in Sherman, 
Texas, and Shawnee, Okla. 

Theodore B. Anderson, 88, died Mar. 15, 
He had lived in Camden, S. C., since hig 
retirement in 1943. His last pastorateg 
were in Unionville and Monroe, N. C. 

Edward R. Leyburn, 93, of Atlanta, Ga, 
died Mar. 27. Dr. Leyburn has long pag- 
torates in Durham, N. C., and Rome, Ga. 
He had made his home in Atlanta since 
1941. 

Stuart Nye Hutchison, 80, died Apr. 5 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., after a brief illness. 
He was Moderator of the Presbyterian, 
USA, General Assembly in 1942. Dr, 
Hutchison was pastor of the East Liberty 
church, Pittsburgh, for 25 years, until his 
retirement in 1947. He was the author of 
a number of books and for some years 
was columnist for The Presbyterian. 

Abbe L. Warnhuis, 81, of the Reformed 
Church in America, died March 17 at 
Bronxville, N. Y. Dr. Warnhuis was 
formerly a staff secretary of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and later 
served as an executive of Church World 
Service. 

Dr. Benjamin M. Harding, 74, retired 
medical missionary to China, died Mar. 
31 in Duarte, Calif., following a six-weeks’ 
illness. He served in Shantung Province 
for almost 36 years. 
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